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Remarks on that Stile in Archite@ure, which is coms 
monly caf ed Gothic. 
. ) 
TASTE is a term of fase indefinite import, that there 
feems to be no poflibility of arguing upon it with pres 
cifion. In regard to artificial produétions, it feems to be 
nearly of the fame import with fa/bion. A thing, for 
example, is faid to be beautiful, or executed in fine 
tafte, if it be done in that ftile which is moft in vogue 
at the time. Of courfe, the thing which was admired 
in one age, as elegant in the higheft degree, may be, 
at a future period, deemed rude and barbarous in ex- 
treme. This being the cafe; it were idle to difpute 
which of the modes of architecture that have prevailed 
in different ages, are the moft intrinfically beautiful ; 
I thall not, therefore, in this efflay, enter upon that 
difcuffion, on which much might be faid, and little be 
determined. I thall merely attempt to point out fome 
— that ferve to charaétcrife the Grecian and 
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the Gothic archite€ture, and to mark the origin of thefe 
differential charaéteriflics, and the ufes they are beft.a. 
dapted to anfwer. But, firft, it will not be improper 
to enquire into the caufe of the decided preference that - 
has been given, in modern times, to the Grecian file 
of archite&ture, when compared with that which,:ina 
more particular manner, forms the fubject of the pre. 
fent difquifition. 

In thofe unlettered times, which conftitute what has 
been called the dark ages in Europe, the methods that 
were adopted tor communicating kuowledge from man 
to man muft have been extremely imperfect; and the 
memory of them, from the want of records, is now 
entirely loft. On the revival of letters, when the 
Greek and Latin languages began to be ftudied, the 
knowledge which the civilized nations, who employed 
thefe languages, had acquired, and accumulated in 
their writings, feemed to be fo much greater than that 
of the people then alive on the globe, as to induce 
thofe who became acquainted with the writings in thele 
languages, to look upon the inhabitants of Greece and 
Rome as a peopie pofleffed of endowments fo fuperior 
to all other men, as to entitle every thing that belong- 
ed to them to a degree of refpe&t and veneration, that 
none other could deferve. Among the various arts 
that the Greeks had cultivated with care, that of ar- 
chitegéture was.one of the moft confpicuous; it could 
not, therefore, fail of attrating the attention, in a pare 
ticular manner; and of courfe, it obtained the unre- 
ferved applaufe of the literati of thofe times : And as 
thefe earned men were deemed then fuperior to all o- 
thers in mental endowments, ¢heir opinions acquired a 
degree of celebrity that was fufficient to influence the 
talte of the times. Thus, the ftile of Grecian archi- 
tecture came into vogue; and whatever differed from 
it, was ftigmatized with the opprobrious name of Go- 
thic, which was then deemed nearly fynonymous with 
barbarous ; that is to fay, monftrous, incongruous and 
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gbfurd. It is well known, that a popular opinion once 
firmly adopted, is difficult to be removed ; efpeciall 
when fupported by an opprobrious name, and abetted 
by all men of eminence in the literary world: For who 
is it that is willing to incur the rifk of being deemed 
ignorant and barbarous, by feeming to doubt the fupe- 
rior excellence of that which the ancients have admir- 
ed, and thofe who have {ftudied the ancients, have ador- 
ed! It would be a degree of prefumption in me to think 
of fuch a hardy enterprife; I, therefore, for the 
prefent, decline it, and thall content myfelf with 
having barely pointed at a phenomenon, which by fome 
perfons more daring than myfelf, might be deemed won- 
derful. 

The temples of ancient Greece are allowéd to exhihit 
the moft elegant remains of the archite@ture of thefg 
people, that have been preferved for our infpeétion ; 
and many of them are {till fo entire, as to enable us to 
judge not only of their moft perfeé&t forms, but alfo to 
trace the fteps by which thofe people‘had been gradu- 
ally led to adopt that ftile of archite€ture, Which has 
obtained the name of Grecian. . 

An ancient temple was always an oblong’ building, 
inclofed within walls, in height proportioned to the 
fize, &c. of the ftru€ture. Thefe walls, for the 
moft part, fupported a roof, under which was placed 
a ftatue of the deity to whom the templé “was dedicat. 
ed; before which, in an open fpace, appropriated for 
that purpofe, the facrifices were performed. ‘This, it 
is probable, was, at firft, the whole of the ftruéture: 
But as great numbers of perfons muft frequently have 
aflembled at the temple on particular folemn occafions, 
—and as the ftruture itfelf was generally of fmall di- 
menfions, it muft have been foon’ oblerved, that it 
would be a great convenience to have fome covered 
thade near it, where the chiefs of the people could, of 
thefe occafions, be proteéted from the inelemencies of 
X 2 
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the weather. The readieft means of fupplying thisde. 
fect, was obvioufly, to cut down fome trees from the 
neareft foreft ; to place them upright in rows around 
the temple, at a moderate diftance from it, and. from 
each other ;—to have thefe joined together, and fecured 
at top by means of a ftrong beam running along 
the whole length, from which fcantlings might be rai 
ed, as from the top of a wall, to fupport the roof; 
which, by this means, came to he only a prolongation ' 
of the roof of the temple itfelf. Thus was formed. 
covered walk on the outfide of the temple, under which 
the vifitors could recreate themfelves commodioufly ;— 
and in fuch a climate as Italy, where the heat of the 
fun is ufually overpowering, and the frefhnefs of the 
breeze highly exhilarating, the addition muft have 
proved extremely grateful to the people. Further, tg 
add to the convenience of fuch a {creen, a double row 
of fupports around the fides of the temple was fomes 
times made ; and in the front, not two rows only, but 
more, fometimes, to the number of eight or ten, were 
formed, which muft have afforded a very luxurious 
lounge to the idlers of thofe times. 

In arranging thefe columns, and adorning them, 
much room was given for the fancy to be exercifed; 
and as elegance was aimed at in thefe public ftructures, 
different artifts were induced to exert their ingenuity in 
perfe&ting them. This produced, in time, the five or- 
ders of columns, with their ornaments, to which the 
writers of antiquity have appropriated diftin@ names; 
with the particulars concerning which it is not my in- 
tention to load this eflay. 

All the ftoops or pofts that fupported the roof, which 
have fince been denominated co/umns, there can be no 
doubt, were made originally of wood: But as thefe 
wooden pofts were fubje& to decay, and the buildings 
of courfe, were liable to fall into a ruinous condition, 
it was at length imagined, that ftone or marble might 
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become a defireable fubftitute for the timber, as it 
would not be fo fubje@ to decay. But as man, in ftrik- 
ing out improvements, ufually advances only by fteps, 
and not by gigantic leaps, they have adhered to the 
fame general form they had feen practifed before, with 
fach alterations only, as the nature of the materials, 
now adopted in the place of wood, rendered neceflary. 
Before this time, it is not to be fuppofed, thatthe pil- 
lars, in general, would be fo thick as would now be 
found neceflary ; and far lefs could they be placed fo 
clofe to each other, as afterwards became the univerfal 
falhion, Convenience, no doubt, fuggefted beth thefe 
changes ; for flone columns, of the fize that wooden 
polls might have been made of with propriety, would 
pot have had the neceffary flrength; and had the dift- 
ance between the columns of ftone been great, it would 
have been difficult to find ftones long enough to reach be- 
tween them, and form the entablature; which, in imi- 
tation of that of wood, was always carrie@ forward im 
a ftraight line on the top of the columns. In confe- 
quence of thefe changes, however, certain inconveni- 
encies were produced ; which, though not greatly felt 
in Italy, to which climate this mode of architeéture 
was peculiarly calculated, rendered it unfit for certain 
purpofes in northern regions, 

When our forefathers in Britain and other northern 
regions embraced the Chriftian Religion, temples, or 
places of worfhip, now called churches, were as much 
wanted as in ancient Greece or Rome ; but a change ia 
the form of worthip, and a difference of climate, made 
the form of ancient temples altogether unfuitable to 
the purpofes of this fociety. In ancient times, as the 
priefts only, and the chiefs of the people, were admit- 
ted into the temple, while the facrifice was offered up, 
a {mall {pace within the walls fufficed for that purpofe, 
the remainder of the people being agreeably accommo- 
dated under the porticoes without. But according to 
the Chriftian ritual, where the whole body of the 
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people were to be admitted within the charch, —ang 
where long folemn proceffions of many priefts formed an 
effential part of the devotion of the times, a larger {pace 
within the church was wanted ; and as all thefe exercifes 
could only be properly performed in an open fpace, 
which was not only fcreened from thie rain, but 
alfo from thofe piercing winds and fevere blafts, which 
at certain feafons, infeft thefe countries, it muft be very 
obvious, that the ftile of Grecian archite€ture was by 
no means, fuited to the occafion. Initead of placing 
columns on the outfde of the walls, to fupport an open 
fhed roof, it was found neceffary to make the walls in- 
clude the whole of the roofed area; and if pillars were 
neceflary within, it muft have been found, that unlef§ 
they were made more flender in their dimenfions, and 
placed at a much greater diftance from each other, than 
in the porticoes of the ancients, there would not have 
Been room for the priefts to perform, with decorum, 
the various funétions.of their office; with regard to 
which, not only was {pace neceflary for allowing the 
Various exercifes to be performed without confufion, 
but light alfo was required, that they might be dif- 
played to adventage. 

We are indeed affured, from undoubted records, that 
at the firft, our churches, as well as the original temples 
of the ancients, were made entirely of wood ; in which 
cafe, the internal conveniences fo much wanted, could 
eafily be obtaincd. In what manner thefe ancient 
wooden churches were conftructed, we can now only 
form impetfe& conjeftures, as I do not know that a 
drawing, of even an accurate defcription of one of them, 
is preferved. - But it is probable, that the light having 
been freely admitted into thefe buildings on all fides, 
the airy fpacioufnefs of them within, gave the ecclefi- 
aftics and the people, fuch a tafte for thefe conveniences, 
as to fet the ingenuity of artifts at work, to difcover a 
mode of conftructing buildings entirely of ftone, that 
fhould poffefs both thefe requifite advantages. For it 
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was foon found, that wooden edifices were fo liable to 
be confumed by fire, and otherwife fubjeét to decay, as 
to render a more durable kind of ftruture highly de- 
firable. 

To conftruct a building entirely of ftone, that thould 
poflefs the light {pacioufnefs of thefe wooden ftru@ures, 
would have been a problem, that would perhaps have 
puzzled the greateft architeé&ts of Greece and Rome to 
have folved ; as it doubtlefs could not have been done 
upon thofe principles by which they have always con. 
duéted themfelves. Yet, to the abafement of the pride 
of literature, it cannot be denied, that in the midft of 
the darkeft barbarifm and ignorance, as we are pleafed 
tofpeak, a fet of felf-taught artifts arofe, who, upoa 
the ftricteft principles of mathematical precifion, erect. 
ed many ftruétures of immenfe fize, and ftupendous 
maghificence, and poflefling that fpacioufnefs of light« 
nefs within, fo defirable for the purpofes to which they 
were appropriated, which ftill remain,, proud monué 
ments of the talents of thofe who firft devifed that ftile 
of archite@ture. Of thefe we fhall treat more tully in 


fome future number of this work. h- 
ce « far cer d Ow 


4n Effay on the Genius ond Chara&er of Horace, as ex 
hibited in bis Odes Continued from page 94. 

Or that fublime fpirit, which Horace, when he choofed, 

feemed capable of exerting, [ might multiply examples, 

Of fuch a character are partly the ad, 6th, and i2th 

odes of the firft book ; in the 6th isa very animated 

paflage. 


Quis martem tunica tetum adamantina 

Digne feripferit ? aut pulvere Troico 

Nigrum Merionem? aut ope Palladis 
Tydidem fuperis parem . 


Who can defcribe the God of fight 
In adamantine armour bright, 
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Or Merion on the Trojan fhore 
With duit, how glorious, cover’d o'er, 
Or Diomed by Pallas’ aid, 

To warring Gods an equal made. 


We may alfo refer, among feveral others, to the oth 
of the 2d book, the 4th, sth, and 27th of the 3d book, 
the Carmen Seculare, and that noted ode of the gth 
book, Qualem minifirum fulminis alitem. 1n which the 
poet, like the fubject he defcribes, attempts a bold 
flight, but does not fupport himfelf equally. 

I ought not to forget the two celebrated odes which 
have Bacchus for their fubjeét, the one in the 2d, and 
the other in the 3d book : they are two of the moft il- 
luftrious inftances of the Mens Divinior, or rather, Fue 
vor Divinus of the poets. There is a rapture of of en- 
thufiafm in them, which feem almoft to overwhelm 
their author. One cannot read them without terror. 

I have been fomewhat particular in pointing out the 
higher beauties of Horace, as they are not fo obvi 
nor does he, upon the whole, appear to fo much advan- 
tage in thefe, as in topics of a more humble and amiable 
kind. Rural elegance, the delicacies of love, the {weets 
of friendfhip, and convivial feftivity, when conducted with 
good humour. Thefe he was well fitted to enjoy, and of 
thefe he loved to fing. To illuftrate this by particular 
examples is almoft unneceflary. Many enchanting de- 
fcriptions of rural happinefs are to be found fcattered 
through all his writings, in bis odes, epiftles, and even 
ar There is a beautiful ode exprefsly on this fub- 
je&, the 2d in the books called epodes. 

Beatus ille qui procul negotiis. 

In the 18th ode of the 2d book, we have a pleafing 
inftance of the happy fatisfaétion, which virtuous fenfi- 
bility feels in the enjoyment of itfelf, efpecially in the 
tetirement of the country. Horace, after informing us 
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that howtgh no coftly furniture fhines in his houfe, nor 
isit elegantly adorned with ivory, and gold, and Afri- 
can columns ; _ 












At (fays he), fides, et ingen! 

Benigna vena eft; pauperemque dives. 
Me petit. Nihil fupra 

Deos laceffo, nec potentem amicum 
Largiora flagito 

Satis beatus unicis Sabinis. 












Yet witha firm, and honeft heart, 
Unknowing or of fraud or art, 

A liberal vein of genius bleft, . 
I’m by the rich and great cateft, 

My patron’s gift, my Sabine field, 

Shall all its rural plenty yield, 

And happy in that rural ftore 

Of heaven and him I afk no mare. \ 











His propenfity to love, is well known to every one 
who has the fmalleft acquaintance with his writings : 
On this fubject he has laid himfelf open to cenfure, and 
his commentators have not failed to cenfure him abun- 
dantly ; it is amufing to fee fome, who have not point- 
ed out a fingle beauty, fhew much difcernment here : 
The exceptionable pailages are not however fo nume- 
tous, and they admit of many palliatives. The notions 
of decorum in his times, were very different from what 
prevail at prefent, with chofe who have the advantage 
of the ftri€& morality of Chriftianity. Horace lived a 
court life, and had for his patron and example Mecenas, 
one, who, though poffefied of thining aecomplifhments, 
indulged much in fenfual pleafures. He had naturally 
extteme fenfibility, was volatile and flexible ; he was 
confequently eafily led to whatever promifed him plea- 
fure, But what is perhaps the principal caufe of thefe 
difagreeuble paflages, is that opennefs of heart, fo emi- 
nent, I may fay, fo peculiar to our autor, who con- 
ceals nothing from us, even his worft and impureft 
thoughts. Had he poflefled the cunning, to draw s 
Vor, II. Y 
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veil over fome of his biaffes, like the reft of the. world, 
I am perfuaded, we would have found him one of the 
moft delicate writers. 

If Horace has been fometimes grofs in the matters of 
love, he has much oftener fhewn, what the niceft refine. 
ments of that paflion are; he has prefented us with 
more elegant and natural ideas on this fubjeé, than 
perhaps any other writer ancient or modern. Of this, if 
it were neceflary, many beautjful proofs could be eafi- 
fily produced. 

But the beft proof of his capacity for refined love, is 
the purity, and difinterefted warmth of his friendthips. 
On this quarter, we behold him, not only without 
alloy of diffatisfaGtion, but with the higheft delight; 
he hens an attachment to all his friends, that is not 
only foft and amiable, but inexpreflibly lively and 
firong. In the ode to Pompeius Varus, he recalls to 
bis mind their former intimacy, which caufes im hima 
tumultuoufnefs of joy he can fcarcely contain ; after 
propofing much feftivity on the occafion, he tells us, 
that it is even pleafant for him to play the madman on 
the reception of a friend. In his own elegant words, 


——recepto 
Dulce mihi eft furere amico. 


Our tranfports for a friend reftor’d, 
Should even to madnefs fhake the board. 


In that beautifully romantic ode to Septimius, he 
concludes in this, affe@ting manner. 


Ile te mecum locus, et beatae 

Poftulant arces: Ibi tu calentem 

Debita fparges lacrima flavillam 
Vatis amici. 


That place, that fwe-t retreat, 


Your lateft hours and mine await ; 
‘And when at length your Horace dies, 
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There the deep figh thy poet-friend thall meurn 
And piocs tears bedew hie glowing ura ? 


The confolatory. odeto Virgil on the death of Quin- 
tilius, may be mentioned as another fine inftance of the 
tendernefs of friendfhip. This elegant and ingenious 
dey need not be quoted. 

e ode on Virgil’s failing to Athens, is alfo of the 
fame kind. The expreflion meae dimidium animae, 
though very natural in the mouth of Horace, would 
favour of extravagant bombaft any where elfe. 

But what furpafies all I have mentioned on this fub- 
jet, is the ode to Mecenas when fick, the 17th of the 
ad book. It exceeds any thing I have feen, for a live- 
ly difplay of tender attachment, 


Cur me querelis exanimas tuis ? 
Nec dis amicum eft, nec mihi, te prius 
Obire, Maecenas, mearum 
Grande decus, columenque rerum. 
Ah! te meae fi partem animae rapit 
‘Maturior vis, quid moror altera 
Nec carus aeque, nec fuperftes 
Integer? Ile dies utramque 
Ducet ruinam. Non ego perfidum, 
Dixi facramentum : Ibimus, ibimus, 
Utcunque praecedes, fupremum 
Carpere iter comites parati, &c, 


Why will Mae thus lain, 
Why kill me with ¢ pastry wars de 
Nor can the gods ner J confent 

That you, my life’s great ornament, 
Should fink untimely to the tomb, 
While I furvive the fatal doom. 
Should you, alas! be fnatch'd away, 
Wherefore, ah! wherefore thould I ftay, 
My value loft, no longer whole, 

And but poffeffing my foul ? 

One day, believe the facred oath, 
Shall lead the funeral of both ; 
With thee to Pluto’s dirk nbode, 

With thee Jl] tread the dreary road, &c. 


Ys 
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tHe had not indeed {worn a falfe oath, for this ami. 
able poet did not furvive his generous friend many 
days. 

The capacity which Horace has fhewn for morallgag 
philofophical obfervation in his fatyrs and epiftles, 
raifes his character very high ; but on thefe we donot 
mean to enter. Upon this pleafing fubjeét, however, 
we cannot avoid inferting the following. beautiful-lines 
from the sth fatire of the 1ff book. Horace, omhig 
journey to Brundufium, mects with his learned friends 
Plotius, Varius,-and Virgil ; on this occafion, the,ides 
of enjoying the fingular happinefs of being the greatet 
literary men of their time, is entirely out of view, and 
is willingly loft.io the greater happinefs, of coniidering 
themfelves as the moft virtuous men. Inftead of falut 
ing them as authors. and complimenting one another on 
their literary accomplithments, out amiable auther lets 
his heart loofe to the raptures of friendfhip, and the na- 
tural expreflions of it, in its higheft degree of warmth 
and purity, cannot be-more elegantly defcribed, * 


Poftera lux oritur mult gratiffima ; namque 
Plotius et Varius Sinucflae, Virgiliufque 
Occurrunt ; animae, quales neque caddidiores 
Terra tulit ; neque queis me fit devinctior alter, 
© qui complexus, et gaudia quanta fuerunt ! 
Nil ego contulerim jucundo fanus atnico. 


Next rifing morn with double joy we grect, 
For Plotius, Varius, Virgil, here we meet : 
Pure fpirits thefe ; the werld no purer knows ; 
For none my heart with more affection glows; 
How oft did we embrate! Our joys how gréas! 
For fure mo blefling in the power of fate ? 
Can be compar’d im fanity of mind, 

To friends of {uch companionable kind, 


But Variys was foon obliged to leave them, 
Flentibus hic Varius difcedit moeftus amicis. 


Here Varius leaves us, and with tears he goes ; 
With equal tendernefs our forrow flows, 


a ee we we we oe SB. 
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‘The language of Horace deferves the higheft praife ; 

it poilefies much purity and claflical fimplicity, to- 

r with a nervous elegance which is to be found 

in almoft. every line of his writings. It is extreme- 

ly fpirited and vigorous, nicely correct, and at the 

be time inimitably graceful and eafy. It is nature 
itfelf dreft by the modett graces. 

The greateft admirers of this author, have found 
fault with him for a want of order and method; a 
defultory rambling fram one fubje& to another, with- 
out any very obvious reafon. Of this conduét, the Ars 
Poetica has always been pointed out as a noted exam- 
ple *. The complaivt is not furely without foundation, 
though, as. Pope has obferved, his happy negligence 
charms us more than artificial order and ftudied form. 
He paffes fometimes to a fubject that is wide of what 
he firft propoied, vet he is always led to the tranfition 
by fome natura: circumftance, which leads his fancy to 
atrain of fomewhat fimilar ideas. Let us take an ex- 
ample. 

Inthe 3d ode of the rft book, Horace, after firft expref- 
fing his folicitude for Virgil in his intended voyage to 
Athens, is naturally enough led to reflect on all the dan- 
gers of navigation, from thence alfo to admire the'boldnefs 
of him, who firft dared thefe dangers, and at the fame 
time ventured to counteraét providence, which he fup- 
pofes created the ocean, as a barrier to divide one coun- 
try from another ; this fpecies of impiety leads him to 
mention that of the fon of Japetus whe {tole fire from 
heaven, and that alfo of Dedalus, who withed to trei- 
pafs the laws of man, and attempt his way through the 
empty air; and laftly that of Herculus, who forced a 
paflage to hell. He concludes with obferving, that the 
pride of man knows no bounds; that in our madnefs we 
would even afpire to be gods, and provoke Jupiter to 
deftroy us with his thunderbolts. 





* Dr. Hurd’s eommentary upon the Ars Poctica may perhaps obviate 
the objections that have been made againft it. adit. 
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Horace feems originally to propofe no more in this 
ode, as the title imports, than to addrefs the thip which 
was to carry his friend, to land him fafe: but he foon 
aliows his fancy to lead him without reftraint into the 
tra& mentioned above, which appears to me to have g 
more pleafing effect, than though he had kept the 
ftriftef{t reins. Criticifm may here lift its rod, but 
Horace will not ceafe to pleafe. 

I intended to have taken notice of the beautiful fpi- 
rit of morality, and even of piety, which reigns in the 
odes, the many ftriking reflexions on human life, and 
the many affecting ones on death. But as the paflages 
in which thefe occur are well known, and frequently 
quoted, I will not dwell upon them at prefent. 


© 
ie... 


To the Editor of the Bee. 


- On Marine Plants. 


. Sr, 

Ir will perhaps be a matter of fome curiofity to your 
chemical friends, to hear that from a late analyfis of the 
athes of marine plants, we have now reafon to believe, 
that they, as well as other vegetables, contain one fpe- 
cies of alkaline falt only, viz. the vegetable alkali, and 
that the foflile alkali which appears in them, is owing 
to the vegetable alkali, (which they contain in common 
with other plants), decompofing the fea falt they abforb 
from the fea, Thefe experiments were made by Doctor 
Pennington of Philadelphia, and as I have not his pa- 
per by me, I will give you the re/u/t of them only. 

He finds, (after Mr. Bergmarn), that if pota/b, i. ¢. 
the vegetable alkali, be mixed with fea falt, this laft is 
decompofed, and foffile alkali is evolved. 

That there is no peculiar ftruéture in marine plants 
to form foffile alkali, he concludes, becaufe grafs grow- 
ing on a falt marth, and burnt, yields a follile alkali ; 
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but the fame plant on ground far from the fea, invari- 
ably yields the vegetable alkali. 

And laftly, he traces the vegetable alkali in kelp, by 
faturating a ftrong folution of its faline parts with the 
acid of nitre, from which, when properly evaporated, 
he obtained, by cryftallization, perfect cryftals of prif- 
matic nitre, with bafe of vegetable alkali. His theory 
and conclufion drawn from this experiment are, that 
fea plants contain vegetable alkali and fea falt ; when 
they are burnt into kelp, the fea falt is decompofed by 
the alkali ; in other words, kelp confilts of the marine 
acid of the fea falt combined with the vegetable alkak 
of the lant, at the fame time the foffile alkali of the 
fea falt is evolved ; but when the acid of nitre is added 
tothe pure folution of the faline parts of the kelp, it 
attaches itfelf to the vegetable alkali in preference to 
the foflile alkali, and there forms the common nitre, at 
the fame time detaching the marine acid from it, which 
uniting with the uncombined foffile alkali, regenerates 
fea falt. This experiment, which is furely an experi- 
mentum crucis, has been repeated with fuccefs by an in- 
genious furgeon of Edinburgh. 

This hafty fcroll is only intended to furnifh you with 
materials for a {mall part of your entertaining little 
work; and I requeft it of you particularly, (if you 
think it worthy of publication at all), to hand it to 
your readers in your own words *. \I thall be much 
pleafed to contribute a {mall mite to fo ufefal a work. 
Yours, 


















SGRSE AFCPIEE a 


















Puitro CuHEemiakz. 








» * The Editor never wifhes to alter the words of his 
correfpondents, unlefs when they are evidently impro- 
per, or do not convey the meaning intended diftin@ly. 
In thefe cafes, he may fometimes alter a word, but in 
general, he withes to preferve the peculiarity of man- 
net in each communication as entire as poffible. 
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One Englifhman a Match for Three Frenchmen, proved, 


To the Editor of 2} Bee. é: 
Srr, — 
T belli 


A notion whic lifve is prétty current among 
people of this country is, that one Englifhman is a 
match for three of Gallic race. This notion, I muft con. 
fefs, I had long ago fet down in my catalogue of popu- 
lar prejudices ; though, if it be a prejudice, there are 
certainly few which are more falutary, or which a wells’ 
wilher to his country would be lefs eager to remove. 
Unlefs I am very much miftaken, fuch an opinion, 
when grounded upon explicit and oftenfible foundations, 
can feldom be firmly rooted in a nation, without being 
the effe& of paft merit, and the caufe of future. Be 
this as it may, I little expefted to have ever obtained 
fuch convineing proofs of the truth of it, I mean in a 
certain line, as have been lately put into my hands. 
The proofs I am {peaking of concern the article of 
feamanthip, which, though not the only point of nation. 
al excellence, is however that on which our exiftence 
as a nation, and our hopes of fuccefs in time of war, 
have more dependence than on any other. I have the 
comfort to perceive, Mr. Editor, and fo fhall you too 
before we part, that in point of feamanfhip one Eng- 
lifhman is literally, and without any exaggeration, a 
match for three Frenchmen ; and that not merely upon 
this or that particular occafion, but for a conftancy, and 
upon averages taken for a courfe of years. This ap- 
pears from the numbers of feamen employed for a given 
quantity of tonnage in the merchants fhips of the two 
nations ; of which a calculation has been lately put in- 
to my hands, drawn from long obfervation, by a perfon 
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fo circumftanced, that the nature of his bufinefs leads 
him to be perfe&ly well acquainted with what belongs 
to’the condition of the craft wpoa the river, This pa- 

r [ fhall now lay before you; whereby you will fee, 
mnto the bargain, how niuch better a feaman an Eng- 
lifhman is than a Dane, a Swede, and, above all, than 
a Spaniard. 








Se Sa ‘ . : 
CompLiMents of met? for thips of different countries, 
according to their fizes. 
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Coating B, 


Trade, 





Country 
Trade 
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N.B.. Veflels rigged as brigs will fail with a lefs 
number of men, by two or three. Snows require the 
fameas fhips. 





OF our own trade, that which eriploys the leaft mums 
ber of hands; you may obferve, is the coafting trade. 
The Eaft country trade requires a {mall addition 
to the number. “This circumftance is probably to 
be accounted for, partly from the Jength of the voyage, 
but principally, perhaps, ffouh the difficulty of ‘the na- 
vigation. The difficulty of navigation in the Baltic 
(which includes the greateft part of the Eaft country 
trade) is well known. The further addition which is 
peceflary for the Weft India trade is not at all to bé 
wondered at, The unhealthinefs of the climate is para 
ticularly felt by'a race'‘of’ mien Who ‘até fo little obfes 

Vor. If. ahs” ae a 


* Including the trade to the Baltiee |, 
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quious to the rules of plodding prudence. Now, of 
thefe three trades, the coafting trade is that which feems 
to be the fairefl objec of comparifon with the French, = 
Neither in the French nor in the Spanith trade to Bri. 
tain is there any length of voyage, or unhealthinzfs of 4 
climate, fufficient to occafion any demand for 2a extra. 
ordinary number of hands. Cart 
This then being the ftandard, we may obferve, that laft % 
in fhips of the fmalleft clafs, the French are obliged to each 
employ exaétly three times as many hands as we do, migt 
Take an average ; fum up on each fide the whole num. bon, 
ber of hands employed in all the different fizes; the and, 


numbers-are, on the French fide 130, on the Englifh 
fide 46 ; that is, fo near three to one, that the deficiency 


is too inconfiderable to be worth noticing. ~ I fay ob. mer 
liged ; for a French merchant, any more than an Eng. that 
lith one, is not fond of paying his money for nothing; thet 
truft them for employing more than they find necef. Soo 
fary. gait 
By the fame rule we may perceive, that two Eng. mo! 
lifhmen are nearly equal to three Swedes or Danes; the 
and within the mereft trifle (the average numbers being lott 
4 as 150 to 46) equal to four Spaniards. This laft dif- dia 
proportion is perfeétly furprifing. I think I have now anc 
pretty well made out the propofition I fet out with. I tle 
hope and dare believe there are few of your readers, in fo 
whole breafts it will not occafion a glow of exultation - 
fimilar to that which it prodrced in mine. In this per- the 
. lam, &c- 
7 ANGLIcus. 
To the Editor of the Bee. 
Sir). a . ' 
I mer. with this. paperin;a book that is not much on 
known in this country. . I. think it proves a fact that ¥ 


is of a very interefting nature, that cannot he too gene- 
rally known. By giving it a place in your colleétion, 
you will oblige A constant READER. 


a fine AT tenburg 
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Anecdote of Captain Pownal, late of the Apollo. 






CarTaIn Pownal, who made fo gallant a figure in the 
laft war, and Captain Sawer, had agreed to fhare with 








i to each other the amount of whatever prize-money either 
do, might feparately gain by captures. Putting in at»Lif- 
m. bon, they paid their addrefles to the Mifs M————s ; 
the and, as far as inclination went, were favourably re- 
ith ceived by the ladies: But their father, a merchant of 






immenfe property, although fenfible of their perfonal 







c 
“f merit, objected to their want of fortune, and defired, 
g- that they would relinquifh all thoughts of continuing 
r; their courthhip, until they fhould become more affluent. 
f. Soon after the lucrative divifion of the prize-money, 






gained by the capture of the Hermione, had made a 
more than favourable change in their circumftances, 
the earthquake happened at Lifbon, and Mr. M——— 
loft all his property. Thefe generous captains imme- 
diately repaired to Lifbon ;, where, yielding to the full 
and noble gratification of love and friendthip, thy fet- 
tled an annuity on the father, and defired the daughters 
to accept their hands in marriage. The requeft was 
complied with, and domeftic mutual felicity became 
the confequence. : 



















To be able fincerely to love any one who furpaffes us, 

it is not enough that he fhould not know it; it is alfo 
* neceflary that others fhould be ignorant of it: in one 
word, we ourfelves fhould alone be fenfible of it. 
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Men frequently complain of the weight of taxes; but this vague man- Poor 

' ner of fpeaking conveys no. diftinét idea to the mind : It 1s neceffary 
that particulars fhould be diftindily ftated and fairly weighed, before 
we can, know whether thefe con:plaints are well or ill foynded. This 
is done in one cafe in the following paper; end as it affords an op. L 
portunity of comparing ‘the fiate of one part of the country with se) 
others, particularly in refpe& to fome local taxes, the Editor thought Roa 
it might prove very acceptable to many of his readers. 


———————— “AM 


AVuew of the amouut of Taxes, in proportion to the rent 
of an Ljlate, in Suffolk, by Arthur Young, Efy. 


" 
J HAVE near a nominal 300]. a-year here: The follow- = 
ing detail of taxes will thew that it is but nominal. La 
I muft premife, that I reckon the tythe retes and ‘ 
windows of two or three tenants, the fame in the ac. Fe 
count as if paid by myfelf; for they are in fact as much 
paid by me as the fums fo affeffed on my own farm ; of 
this the proof is fufficiently clear, to thofe who have 
tythe free or extra-parochial farms to let: the rent is 
exaGtly proportioned to fuch circumftances. Thefe Cc 
burthens fall on a given portion of landed proper. it 
ty ; it matters not then by whofe hand they are paid; P 
the proprietor will be fure to feel that all iffues from t 
his pocket, Pi 
My own*, L.31 © 0 ‘ 
Tythes, < A tenant, 10 © 0 ' 
Ditto, 10 © 0 
L.5r a @° 





Carried forward, L.st o 3° ° 


* Mr. Burke's expreffion made me fmilc, “ Revenues, which, taken 
from po perfon, are {et apart for virtue. 
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ane Poor rates, - - 
ary 
fore 
his 
A Land tax, - - ~ 39 12 © 
she Road duty and turnpike, = - 5 6 @ 
L. 18 17 6 
Affeffed taxes, - Fic.e;, W 
bo. @ 
7 o 8 0 
———_ 27 12 6 
: Manor of Bradfield Combult, ‘ 
4 caftle guard-rent, - L.O 4 § 
Lands in Bradfield Combuft, 
i caftle guard-rent, © = o 2 8 
‘ Feudal quit-rent, ~ a3 9 
29 8 | 
: L179 0 2 : 
Confumption of malt 
in the family, 6 qrs. 
at 14s. 6d. a quar- 
ter, tax + Le 0 
Pay annually to my 
own labourers, 331. 
in lieu of beer, 
which, in the fame 
fatio,isfor the tar1r 19 3 
) ty L.16 6 3 


Carried forward, L.16' 6 3]179 © 2 





* It is requefted the proprietors in Scotland will advest to thefe two 
awticles. Edit, 
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Brow forward, L.16 6 3]179 © 3 
36 acres of barley ’ 

produce 4 qrs.; 144 qrs. 

pay in malt-tax 2]. 18s. an 

acre ; and if 3.qrs. of this crop, 

(dedu&ting 4 bufhels for feed 

and 4 more for poultry, hogs, 

&c.) are brewed into 7} bar- 

rels of ale, at 5 s. 10d. a bar- 

rel, duty, it is 21. 5s. 2id. per 

ac. together 5]. 3s. 24d. ; while 

the total value of the produce 

of eaftern counties of the king- 

‘dom, does not exceed, at 20 s. 

the fum of 41. A produce 

taxed like this, at 125 per cent. 

of the value, muft be leffened 

in the confumption and price 

greatly: I thall fuppofe, to a- 

void all exaggeration, that this 

deduétion in price to be only 

43s. a qr. or the 3 qrs. per acre 

fold; this forms atax of f£.21 12 © 
The fale of the wool of my own flock a- 

mounts to 301. a-year; the depreffion 

of the price, by reafon of the cruel mo- 

nopoly given by our laws to the ma- 

nufacturers, has been clearly proved, in 

various paflages of this work, to amount 

on carding wool, to 10 per cent. of the 

value +, wn = - 


L. 219 18 5 % 
OF the numerous duties on confumption, in the forms 
of cuftoms, excifes, ftamps, and incidents, I have calcue 
lated my payments, but do not include them in this ate 


+ In combing wool it is tent. per cent. 
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count, as they are more connedted with i income, in ge- 
neral, than with fpecified receipt from a given portion 
of land. ‘I will however remark, in order to inftigate 
others to make fimilar calculations, which are really 
curious exhibitions of taxation, that for my confump- 
tion of wine, tea, fugar, candles, foap, infurance agai os. 
fire, ftamps, falt, and coals, I pay the fum of 261. 
sd. exclufive of the further articles of leather, slats, 
currants, raifins, fpices, drugs, deals, iron, hemp, flax, 
rum, brandy, printed linen, paper, &c. &c. Thefe 
would probably raife the fum to 401. 

But recurring folely to the 2191. 28s. 5d. the a- 
mount of taxes paid by my eftate, let me explain what 
it pays me as proprietor: 





Grofs rental, ~ - L.295 3 @ 
Dedu€ions. 
Land tax,* = L.39 2 © 
Quit rent,* - 22 7 
Caftle guards,*¥  — - o7 ft 
Repairs, on the average of 7 
years, _ - - 23 8 
—_——- 65 10 5 
Neat receipt, - - -—- =— L229 12 7 





Hence it appears, that out of a portion of land which 
yields the proprietor 229 |. 12 s. 7d. the public bur- 
thens take pa a 18s. 5d,!!! 

Annats of AGRICULTURE. 


* The three articles marked Kao ) feem to be improperly here ftated, 
as being twice charged.— Edit. 


The Editor has ftated thefe articles precifely as given 
He is aware that feveral of the items nray be fi ri pgharers doubtful 
or i . But he did no: chink it right, ia ftating an author's 
own facts, to alter or mitigate them. weyy yy 
to point out che errors particularly here, but it be done in a fu- 
ture Number, dit. 
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On InfeEs, from Lavater’s Treatife on Phyfiognomy, 


Mr, Lavater of Geneva, is one of the mott excentric 
geniufes of the prefent age. Few of our readers have 
not heard of his treatife on phyfiognomy, though the 
5 oe price of that work mutt preclude many of them 

rom haying an opportunity of perufing it. . The work 
abounds with obferyvations founded on nature,. but in- 
termixed with fuch @ variety of whimfical and ¢apri- 
cious ideas, as tenders it rather a work of amufement 
than inftrution. The ftile is fuitable to it, as a work 
of..exuberant fancy, flowery and highly figurative, 
rather than philofophically jut... The followang shart 
extra& from it being a epifodical digreffion, will ferve 
to give thofe who cannot fee the work itfelf, fome idea 
of the matter to be met with in it, as well as of the 
manner in which it is executed. 

What infinite variety bas the all-wife Creator dif- 
played in the. charactereftic marks of every {pecies 
and degree of vital power ! 

How has he imptinted on every creature, the diftinc. 
tive charaéter which is peculiar to it!.and how ftriét- 
inly vifible is this in the laft clafs of the animal King- 
dom ! 

The world of infeds is a world apart ae (boa 
the beings which compofe it, are fuch as have oat re 
lation to the human {pecies, the phyfiognomift will not 
difdain to ftudy them, as the obfervations which they 
furnith ferve = fapport his fyftem,:- 9, 

The form of every infeé clearly indicates the ates 
of: its active or paflive force, and how far it is ¢a I i 

or deftroying, of fuffering or refifting. ‘Is it 
: pe ig a that thofe infe&s, whofe wings 
are hard and compact, have a charaéter of force, capa< 
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city and refiftance which is bl a to the butterfly, 
whofe wings aré fo fine and délicate ; 

«Is not the fofteft fubRance at the fame time the weak- 
eft, the moft paffive, the moft liable to deftruétion ? 
Do not infeéts, being almoft entirely deftitute of brain, 
differ mote than ‘all other creatures from man, who is 
fo'amply farmifhed with’that organ ? ? 

“Js there not a eléarly marked diftinétion ‘between 
every {pecies of infeéts, and do you not difcover, at the 
firft glance, whether they be warlike and capable of re- 
fiftance, or weak abd defencelefs? whether they be 
deftined for enjoyment or deftruction ? 

“ The gréat deagon-fly is endowed with a lightnefs and 
agility, which are vihbly manifefted in the ttruéture of 
her wings. It isin the aé of flying that the carries off 
with fo much addrefs, the little gnats on which the teeds. 
What flownefs on the contrary, in the crawling caters 
pillar ! with what precaution the puts down; her feet to 
teach the leaf fhe means to gnaw! a fubftance fo. foft 
was not made for refiftance. .The caterpillar, called the 
land meafurer, long and extended like a withered twig, 
has ftill defs animation. oem 

‘* Who does not fee, as he follows with his eye, the 
light and frolicfome butterfly, an infe@t formed for 
foft and trivial enjoyment? who fo blind as not to pers 


ceive a higher degree of force imthe induftrious bee, | 


deftined to fuck’ the juice of flowers ? the fly is free and 
nitpble ;' but how eafy is it to fee thatHis'force has not, 
like that of the bee, a detetmiinate éfd! the’night bat- 
terfly, flow, peaceful, harmlefs, is a ‘flricking tontraft 
to the a€tive and ‘murderous fpider; ‘who’ remains fif-’ 
pended in the centre of her net, only to dart with the 
greater eafe on the mfe&s which are caught init. What 
activity and daring perfeverance in the patient ant! inf 
a ‘word, what expréfliot of folidity and vefittance in the’ 
the May bug, coveréd with a coat of mail, and’ in the! 


different kinds of fcatabs ;. fome of which’ are cloathed 


Vos. Il, Aa 
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with a ftrong thell, and others with a-briftly buckler, 

thick fet with tharp points or long horns !” ” 

. J, The plates which accompany the ‘Englith edition of aa 
tr 





this work are extremely elegant. That which belongs 
to this part of the work, is here exadtly copied. ; 

The plate seprefents a branch of a melberry, with 
leaves and fruit, on whichis feen-a filk worm feeding, 
and. various other well known infects. 







SSS ns ES 
\)) deport Charaéter of Mr. Pelbam, 


Mr. Petnam’s manners were mild, plaufible, and infinu- 
ating. Upon all occafions he preferved the decency of 
a gentleman, ahd the refpectablenefs of office. By 
much apparent candour, and always ‘knowing when to 
yield, he turned the edge of oppofition, thongh engaged 
m the profecution of thofe ruinous meafures of govern- 
ment which were in fome degree entailed upon him, 
he ‘has ufally beef corifidered as a man of integrity 
and honour; and however miftaken in his maxims of 
adminiftration, ‘is fuppofed to have been actuated by 4 
fincere love for his country. T. R. 















“Charafter. of the Duke of Newcafle. 


Tus nobleman, was the brother and fucceffor of Mr. 
Pelham. _ His. abilities were the flendereft, perhaps, 
at, were. eyer pac in.fo.important a ftation. He 
was chiffly, diftingui by his unfeigned attachment 
to.the, houte of Bronfwick, et as one_of the leaders of 
the whig party. It was.his, delight to be furrounded 
with a crowd of, dependents, and to appear diftracted 
with.a multiplicity of. bufinefs,,.His manners were 
thofe.of buftling :importance ; his judgment was. con- 
fufed, head{trong, and abrupt. . Mr. Fox, during this 
sepinifiration, held the important office of Secretary 
of vt . 


ate. 3 5 A : T, 
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Extras from Poems on: feveral octafions, by R. Cum- 
ming, juft publi/oed. 






From Happinef+, a Poem. 
A Rural Profpe. 


Man, form’d for happinefs, beheld with joy 
Her gentle mien, in Nature's varied {cenes ; 
Whether fublime or fimple, as the role 

To his enraptur’d view—the fpacious fky— 
The fmiling earth—the towering mountains green, 
With all their pendant roc’ ¢ mighty fea, 

Or cryftal lake ;—her radiant ‘teps divine 

He trac’d, in the green fhade, or vocal grove, 
Meand’ring ftream, or rill, or bubling font, 

Th’ cnamel’d plain, or mead, or funny hill; * 
Or fruits and flowers, which in 

In beauteous clufters from the bending boughs; 
Beneath whofe cooling fhade the {wains reclin’d, 
And nymphs, as chafte and fgir as ever ‘d 

Th’ Arcadian plains ; ground them fondly play’d 
The happy harmlefs flocks, that rang’d at will 
The flowery mead or climb’d the verdant hill. 




















The effe@s of War. 


Derer’.aTe now, the'rural village ftands ; 4 

The aged fire hears not the ev’ning fong, 

Nor views with joy the dance upon the 

The widow’d matron, with her ray 

Meets not her hufband from the toilful plough, 

Nor the lov'’d maid her thepherd from the hill. 

Ne more’s o’er-tarn'd the now deferted giebe, 

No more the harveft waves on ev'ry ; 

Not joyful reapers tafte convivial mirth ; 

Silent is now the ence fcene, 

The way-lof trav’ler finds no gen’rous aid, 

Nor fees with joy the grateful of man, , 

The beafts of prey roam the 

And the night raven, from the ring . 

etgcemeame emma TY 
22 
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Such fcenes as thefe have but too often ftain’d 
The boafted arms of Perfia, Greece and Rome : 
As when proud Xerxes pour’d his millions forth, 

_To fpread deftruétion o’er illuftrious Greece; 
Or when the Macedonian hero led, 
Acrofs the Hellefpont, his barb'rons hoft, 
And drench’d with blood the Afiatic plains - 
Or when the farefam'd Scipio overthrew 
Th’ illuft'rous Hannibal on Afric’s fands, 
When he, by means ungen'rous, and unjuft, 
Triumph'd o’et the already conquer’d foe, 
And raz’d ill-fated Qarthage to the ground : 
Or when the fame oppreffors of the world 
Extended far and wide their proud damain, 
By fraud, or force, bound nations in their chains, 
Made kings to tremble on their tottering thrones, 
Or meaaly bow "neath their pant ey Jig 


The love of Fame. 
the ant to the hoary fa; 
The love Fame be bears ener fay. 
Tie foldier braves roy taabe of Tee ela. 


The hoary ftatefpan, ’midit the jarring powers 
Of adverfe parties, with a fteady hand, 
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The Mifer. 


The fordid mifer in the dead of night, 
Starts from his wretched bed; perhaps he dreams 
Some one has feiz’d his gold—with trembling hands, 
He opes his iron cheft—the rufty bolts 
Grate flow and harth, like his difcordant foul ; 
A taper dim emits a feeble gleam. 
His rheumy eyes ftare horridly around, 
And on his cafh by turns—The blackeft hell 
Burns in his frantic foul, for fil] he doubts; 
But, at the latt,-the thiv’ring wrinkl’d wretch 
Counts o'er his bags, and for a moment feels, 
Within his frozen heart, (where ne’er arofe 
One kind emotion to his fellow men), 
A gloomy fomething, which refembles joy, 
That his lov'd treafure yet entire remaims. 
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Benevolence, 


Come, then, beney'lence, with thy facred fweets, 

Which tune the foul to harmony and love. 
Come, faiveit offspring of thy parent fource ; 
In thee alone, true happinefs refides. 
By thy celeitial pow’r, the mind is rais’d 
To heav’n atfelf! to happinefs divine ! 
Such pleafure, as th’ Almighty Father feels, 
When icatt'ring bleflings, o’er unnumber’d worlds, 
What infpiration, in the human breaft, 
This dear, this heav'n-born principle awakes! 
How many ways diverge its facred beams ! 4 

ow many objects feel its gentle pow’r ! 

gratefu}, what innymerous fweets return, 

To blefs the generous bofom where it dwells! 





















Howard. 


© ! work divine, to footh the woes of life, 
To banifh mif’ry from th’ abodes of men! 
How it rewards itfelf, eee tell, 
Whofe fouls are formed for fuch Godlike deeds, 
© gentle Howaan! oft thy bofom felt 
This heav’n-bern happinefs, this pureft joy ! 
How has this facred principle infpir’d 
Phy gen’rous foul, and thy unwearied feps, 
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19° EXTRACTS FROM CUMMING’s POEMS. April: 
Direéted through the habitable globe ; 
Bringing relief, and confolation dear, 
Diffufing goodnefs to thy fellow men ; 
Thou friend of mankind, from the humble myfe, 
Accept this tribute to thy facred worth. 


———————SS 
REVIEW. 


A Letter from Mrs. ne addreffed to bis Grace the 


Duke of Argyll. 8vo. Ridgeway, 38.64.1791. 


Few of our readers have ‘not heard of the fingular tranfac- 
tion that gave rife to this letter ; but that it may be imme. 
diately before them, it will be neceflary briefly to ftate, that 
Lord B. fon of the duke of M————-gh, having for 
fome time cuJtivated an acquaintance with Mifs Gunning, 
daughter to General Gunning, and niece to the Duchels of 
Argyll, made at length propolals of marriage to her in writ- 
ing. This letter the young lady communicated to her fa- 
ther, who himfelf wrote to the Duke of M————¢gh, to 
know if the propofals of his fon met with concurrence. To 
this letter he received a fatisfactory anfwer ; but upon a far- 
ther inveftigation, it appeared thatthefe letters had been for- 
ged, without the knowledge of the parties by whom they 
had been faid to be written. ‘The queftion now is to af- 
certain by whom thefe letters were fabricated, and for what 
purpofe they were made, 

The report that was firft circulated on this fubjeét was, 
that the letters had been contrived and written by Mis 
Gunning herfelf. That the had a partiality for her coufin 
Lord L__—_—n, and that thefe letters were intended to 
try to awaken his attention, and bring him forward, for fear 
that the thould be carried off by his rival; and fo much was 
her father perfuaded, aé it is faid, of the impropriety of this 
procedure in his daughter, that he turned her out of his 
houfe on that account, as unworthy of his proteétion. 
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Such is the extraordinary ftory that has been paffing in 
the polite circle for fome time.paft, .That the letters in 
queftion were forged, feems to be, admitted on all hands’; 
and that General Gunning turned his daughter out of his 
houfe is a certain fat. The prefent publication, it was ex- 

ed, would have cleared up all the other difficulties ; but 
in this refpe&t it is unfatisfa@tory ; and farther light muit be 
thrown on the fubjeé before the nature of this extraordinary 
tranfaction can be fully underftood. 

The writer of the letter under confideration has been ill 
advifed, when fhe was permitted to lay before the public 
a rhapfody, confifling of the watmeft panegyrics on the one 
party, and the darke(t infinuations concerning the other, with 
avery few fatts thinly fcattered here and there, which are 
fo buried in a multiplicity of words and refle@tions, that an 
attentive reader finds great difficulty to feize them, The 
following are what ftruck us upon a careful perufal, as the 
moft important facts here adduced. 

Of one thing there can be no doubt, that General 
G——— and his Lady, have not for many years paft lived 
in much Cordiality m their family. Almoft every line in this 
performance fhews that the lady entertained a very unfavour- 
able opinion of her hufband, and it is very evident that no 
love was loft between them. The female part of the family, 
viz. Mrs. Gunning, Mifs Gunning, and Mifs Minifie fifter 
to Mrs. Gunning, appear to have lived in great harmony 
together. 

As General Gg by his public conduét, has ftigma- 
tifed his daughter as the contriver and executor of thefe for- 
geries, it is the defign of the prefent publication to vindicate 
her from this imputation ; and it goes farther, to fix the guilt 
of this-atrocity upon the General himfelf, and his aflociates, 
The following facts, taken, as the writer fays, from memo- 
randums written at the time the events happened, will thew 
what are her intentions. . 
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Memoranoom IL, 

Feb. 2d. “ Between eleven and twelve this morning, General Gun- 
ning has fent off his groom with a letter to the of ——; which 
Jetter he has written in his drefling room, but has not fhewn it to any 


of his family.” 
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Memoranoem If. 

Feb: 3d. Nine o'clock at night. “ General Gunning’s gtoom is jul how 
returned from——He brought back a letter to his mafter ; | fent for it, 
vxamined the direstion and the feal. Captain and Mrs, Bowen, my, 
daughter and fifter, were prefent. I told them /ome tricks had certainly 
been played with the /etter, and pointed out to their obfervation, that 
the coronet was rever/ed in the fealing it, and that inflead of St. James's, 
it was written on the direCtion, St. fames’s Place. Ethen gave it to the 
fervant to lay it on his mafter's table, for General Gunning was aot d 
bome,” 


MemoraNovvuo ITI. 


Feb. 445. “ General Gunning was in my daughter's room this morn 
ing before the was up, and informed her he had received a charming let: 
ter from the —— of » which he had left with the Duke of An 
gyll; andalfotold her, he had been laft night at Argyll-Houfe for that 
perrete 3 and this moft charming Ictter has been {hewn to her, and my 

eart partakes in her joy, though 1 have not feen the contents, bat the 
repeated them t> me as nearly as fhe can remember them. I am. as 
much tranfporte d with her happinefs, as if I had, and (as her mother), 
I ought to have been confulted on every ftep that has been taken; but 
General Gunning really mean now to ad fairly by my heart's 
treafure, if be no longer works under ground to impede woe na will for- 
ive all his paft referves, although under the feverity of their preflare, 
have been fuffering the paius of torture for fo many months—=lIf he is 
not confcious that sis wifhes are oppofed to my wifhes, on a point where 
both thould be equally interefted. why does he throw out fo many dark 
hints, and never fpeak to me swith confidence or kindnefs; why not 
fhew the D—— of *s letter to me, if every thing is really coming to 
a crifis ?——There. is a darknefv'in his conduct, that I do not comprebtnd,ané 
ether circumftance that gives me fufpicion ; he has been this day .exa- 
mining the fervant who brought the letter up flairs, very elofely, whe- 
ther we looked much at the feal, and at the dire@tion, and how we 
kept it the firft and fecond time that we fent for it.—Surely’ he knows 
me too well, net to know that I fhotild, on no occafion, condefcend to 
open apy letter that was not dire&ted to myfelf——Whiat then can he 
mean by being fo inquifitive |—‘tis very odd.—I do not like it—I have 
been fo long in a feene of miferies, of which be is the artificer; that I ne« 
ver expe@&to get-out of them as long as I live!” 


The ftate of the lady’s mind will clearly appear from the 
above memotandum, which is on that account quoted at 
length; with the fame view fomé paflages are here put into 
italics that were not fo in the copy. 

It would be tirefome to quote more at length. Let it 
feffice to fay that next day, February sth, Mrs. Bowen, 
in the abfence of Mifs G , announced that young lady 
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to her mother as a wretch of the bafeft kind, who had ben 
jmpofing falfehoods upon that indulgent mother, that could 
not fail to kill her, when they were known, fhe faid, that 
about five days before, the young lady had, in confidence 
written to Mrs. Bowen a letter, purporting that fhe was to 
marry L L n and not L B————, and 
begging Mrs. Bowen, to hint that to her mama; and that 
the had farther inclofed a letter from the D. of M—~ 
with a defire to have it tranfcribed by Captain Bowen, for 
her. Thefe letters Mrs. G earneftly a oa to 
fee, which Mrs. B. promifed to do next day. calling 
next day, February 6th, the letters were delivered to Mrs. 
Gunning ; but upon examination, it was found that the name 
of Lord L —n was mifpelled, as well as that of the 
D of M , and that both were, as’ the writer af- 
ferts, b/ack-forgeries. On the morning of February 8th, an 
anonymous letter was fent to Mifs Minifie at General Gun- 
ning’s, St. James's place, exaétly the fame addrefs as we have 
feen the forged letter from the D of M of Feb- 
tuary 3 bore. This anonymous letter General Gunning next 
day acknowledged was written by Captain Bowen. Hence 
the writer infers the probability of the other having come 
from the fame quarter ; and as this laft was written with 
the privity of the general himfelf, the reader is left to con- 
je@ture, if the fr? might not have been fo alfo. That there 
has been fOmething improper in the conduét of Mr. and 
Mrs, Bowen, as the matter at prefent ftands, feems highly 
probable. The letter written by Mrs. B. on the rath of 
February to Mifs G., fee p. 119, wears a moft fufpicions ap- 
pearance ; after having accufed this young lady to her mo-~ 
ther, as being a wretch capable of forgery and every other 
meannefs, Mrs. B. now blicits an interview with her, as 
her fincere friend, withing to make up matters between her 
and her father, and alarming her fears at the fame time, that 
if fhe does not comply with her requeft, the will be involved 
in inevitable mifery. 

This letter, which has every appearance of being calcu- 
lated to anfwer /ome particular purpofe, is concluded by the 
two following earneft pofticripts : 


“ | have fent Mr. B out of the way on purpofe.” 
Sunday even, half paft fix. 
Vou. IT. Bb 
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“ | havé bet denied to every one who call’d on me, and would no 
go out left I thould be afked any queftions concerning you, whilft | fw 
a polfibility of making up matters.” a 

This letter was written two days after General Gunning 
had driven his daughter from his houfe. 

Several other attempts were made to induce Mrs. G—— 
to fupprefs the letter now before us, particularly a verbal 
propolal by General G to Mrs. G on the 
23d February, purporting, that if the would agree to fupprefs 
this letter, he would abitain from publifhing fix affidavits 
he had obtained on this fubject ; but this propofal being re- 
jected, . , 

: On the evening of the 25th, Mrs. Bowen forced herfelf 
into the apartment of Mrs. Gunning, under the pretence of 
friendfhip, and attempting to make up the difference ; and 
her hufband at the fame time attempted to gain adypiffion into 
the houfe; but being both turned out, they went .way, Mr. 
Bowen leaving this meflage with the fervants, to be deliver. 
ed to Ais friend General Gunning’s daughter and his wife, 


“ Tell them, faid he, they will repent their fo//y; I came to 
‘fave them from defruéction ; to-morrow will be a terrible day 
for them ; and in three days Mifs Gunning will be fent to 


ewgate.” 

_Thefe threats not producing the defired effet, General 
Gunning wrote a letter himfelf to his daughter, dated the 
28th February, in which, with many expreflions of kindnefs, 
he warmly folicits an interview with her, leaving her te 
name the time and place; but this propofal the declined, 
until her charaéter thould be publicly vindicated from the 
bafe afperfions that had been thrown upon it. 

The following is the affidavit emitted by Mifs Gunning, 
before William Hyde Efquire, one of his magefty’s juttices 
of the peace. 


My Anfwers on cath. 
1. | have never written, or cauf- 


Accufations againft me. 
1.1 am accufed of having written 


letters in the name of the D— 
of M——, and of L_—- B—— ; 
and alfo of writiag anonymous let- 
ters. 

2. I am accufed of going to Mrs. 
Bowen’s lodgings, on Sunday the 


ed to be written, any letter or 
note, in my whole life, in a dif- 
guifed hand, by a fictitious name, 
or anonymous. 

2.1 never was in Mrs. Bowens 
lodgings in my life ; I tver met 








er- 

















éthof February, about the forged 
letter produced by her. 


3. Lam accufed of having bribed 
papa’s groom, not to go to Blen- 
heim with a letter from papa to 
the D—— of M » and a 
narrative of my writing, which 
Thad drawn out at the requeft of 
papa, for the purpofe (as he faid) 
of being fent to the D—— of 
M ; that Ibribedthegroem, 
not really to go to Blenheim, but 
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her by appointment, or by chance’ 
at any third place ; the only place 
in which I have feen her, has beenat 
my father’s houfe, or in my father’s 
carriage, and never without my 
mama or my aunt being. prefént. 
I never wrote her a note.or a iet- 
ter in my life; 1 never {poke to 
her confidentially on any fubj<& 
whatever. 

3- Inever {poke to papa’s groom, 
or caufed him to be fpoken to, 
prior to, or on the fubje& of his 
journey to Blenheim; I gave him 
no orders whatever, or any let- 
ter weatever ; 1 believed he had 
been at Blenheim, and that the 
letter he brought back, was from 
the D—— of M——; and 
I felt happy and grateful for the 
honour his Grace had done me. 

















to fay he had been there, and to 
deliver, as coming from the D— 
of M , a letter that I had 
given him for that purpofe. 





On the whole, though this matter is ftill involved in ob- 
{curity, and cannot be fully underftood from the faéts yet 
laid before the public ; yet as the matter at prefent ftands, 
we fee many reafons for thinking that the lady has met with 
injuftice from fome quarter, which time will probably bring 
to light. 

Whatever may be the truth, General Gunning has cere 
tainly acted with a cruel precipitancy in this cafe refpett- 
ing his daughter. If he had no concern himfelf in thefe 
machinations, (and it fuppofes fuch a depth of villainy to 
fufpect him of it, that few will be ready to believe it pof- 
fible), it was furely his duty, as the guardian of his daugh- 
ter, and the heer Cs of the honour of his family, to be ab- 
folutely certain, that there could be no room to hefitate as 
to her guilt, before he proceeded to inflié a punifiment 
that was to be attended with fuch confequences as this 
muft be. According to the facts ftated in this letter by 
Milfs Minifie, p. 96. he never took the fmalleit care to in- 


veltigate the truth in any way. He aceufed a young git} 
Bb2z 









’ 
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(and youth and attrocious guilt are feldom conneéted te» 
her) of crimes of the moft flagicious nature ; but gave 

er no opportunity of afferting her own innocence, or re. 
futing the calumnies, with which it was certainly poffible 
fhe might be loaded. He afferted to her aunt, that the 
had. forged the letters; that the could counterfeit many 
kinds of writing 5 that fhe had variety of feals; and asa 
proof of the truth of all this, required her to go direétly 
and get her keys, and that fhe would find in her repofito. 
ries the copies of thefe very letters. Mifs M. went di- 
reétly, and got, without hefitation, the keys Me atked) 
fearched the repofitories of the young lady, but found no. 
thing of the fort the was fent for. Still, however, he in. 
fifted the was guilty ; faid the had burnt the copies of the 





letters, and infifted that fhe thould go to the country, or, 


leave England, which the declining to do till her inno- 
cenee fhould be vindicated, he ordered her peremptorily 
to quit his houfe. Will any perfon fay that this condué 
difcovered even the temperance of an equitable judge, far 
lefs the tendernefs of an indulgent parent? Had this 
been done in a fudden fit of phrenzy, frane apology might 
have been pleaded for it. But even this cannot be plead- 
ed in extenuation. It was a cool and deliberate att. 

We have already faid, that the letter before us is writ- 
ten in a declamatory and unfatisfa€tory manner ; but if, we 
can judge of the human heart, this is not unnatural ina 
cafe of- this fort; when the heart is infpired with confcious 
rectitude, when accufed of guilt, it withes to amplify, aud 
dwell on every circumftance, none of which it can per- 
mit to efcape. It heaps up arguments and reafoning, 
which never can be full enough. This produces a tire- 
fome languor to the reader, who has not patience to enter 
into all thofe minutiz which appeared to the writer as cir- 
cumftances of the higheft importance; a perfon in thefe 
circumftances cannot think of intrufting the materials to 
another,’ to have them properly digefted ; for every altera- 
tion appears to weaken the argument, however much they 
yr rengthen it in the eyes of others. On thefe prin- 
ciples, the very faults of this pamphlet will perhaps be ac- 
counted excellescies by thofe who have ever experienced 
p Gtuation nearly fimilar to that of the writer, 
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In every part of the pamphlet, where the young lady 
herfelf is fuffered to a€@ or fpeak, the appears in an amiable 
point of view. We difcover no huffing, no evafion, no 
artifice on her part, in any of the fcenes that come under 
view 5 fo that if the was really guilty of the crimes laid to 
her charge, fhe muft be a moit accomplifhed diilembler in- 
deed. This we frankly fay we thall be very unwilling to 
believe ; and thall require much itronger proofs to con- 
yitice us than any that have as yct been brought forward. 

In every part of this pamphlet, the writer feems to court 
a full and minute invettigation of fa&ts ; and this we can- 
not help thinking, it behoves all the parties concerned, 
who are not partners in guilt, moft minute}y to explore. 
Something very bad mufthave been here acted. If the 
crime be not brought home to the guilty, it muft over- 
whelm fome innocent perfon with very undeferved oblo- 
quy ; juitice therefore requires, that after things have gone 
thus. far, no palliatives thould be adopted. We thall there- 
fore think, that if the high perfons coacerned do not in- 
veltigate this matter to the utmoft, they will be guilty of 
the moft cruel of all affaffinations, that of wantonly de- 
ftroying, as much as is in their power, the charaéter of the 
innocent. In a caufe of this nature, no man fhould ftand 
unconcerned ; for if fo, no perfon can be certain that he 
himfelf, however innocent, may not be involved in rvin, 
_ Innocence can only be protected by the deteétion of guilt ; 
and we truit that in this, as in every other cafe, in this land 
of freedom, the queftion thall never be abandoned till truth 
be fully brought to light. 

The threats of general Gunning and captrin Bowen con- 
cerning Mifs Gunning being thrown into Newgate, have 
not yet been verified. By an advertifement publifhed in 
all the London papers, Captain and Mrs. Bowen pags +4 
mife to anfwer this pamphlet before the judges in Welt 
miniter-hall. ‘Time will difcover if this fhall be done. 

In the mean while, General Gunning has delayed pub- 
lithing the fix affidavits he fent to Mrs. G on the 23d 
of February. Thefe affidavits are by Mr. and Mrs. Bowen, 
the general’s groom, a flable beeper, two botlers, a French 
Sootman, and an Irifh chambermaid. 


- 
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lle,’ 


ARTICLE Il. 


Mifcellanies in Profe and Ferfe, 8v0. 1791. Printed by 
F. Robertfon. No price nor bookfeller’s name marked. 
In our laft Number, we gave fome extracts from a Book juft printed, 
intituled, “ Mifcellanies in Profe and Verfe.”’ We mentioned, that the 
work was not intended for fale, as the greater part of the imprefficn has 
been diftributed to the acquaintances of the I.carned Lord, who has 
contributed fo largely to the collection. For the fake of fuch of his 
Lordfhip’s friends as may not have received a copy, we are glad to hear 
that a fmall number of fupernumerary copies ftill remain in the hands of 

the printer, J. Robertfon, No. 39. South Bridge Street, Edinburgh. 

Of the poetical part of this Mifcellany we entertain fo good an opi 
nion, that we think we fhall pleafe a great part of our readers, 
by felecting fome farther fpecimens of it; though we do not with to an- 
ticipate the reader’s opinion. It confifts of between eighty and an hun- 
dred different pieces ; of thefe many are tranflations or imitations, from 
fome of the Greek poets, from Horace, and other Roman poets; and 
from Buchanan, Secindus, Chancer, and Spenfer, among the moderns. 
There are hefidesa variety of moral Effays, and pieces of a lighter 
ftrain; and afew Tales. A farther fpecimen fhall be laid before our 
readers at the firft opportunity. 


———_— — 


Remarks on fome Englifb Plays, cxtra&ted from this 
Mifcellany, continued from page 157. 


—— 


King Henry VILL, a Tragedy, by Shake/peare. 


Tur: critical introduction ‘to this play is proper, juft, and fafficient ; a 
Singular cafe! There is a curious and excellent original prologue to 
this play, which, with other invaluable parts of Shakefpeare, is in 

tr of being loft, by the fault of modern editors and emendators, 
who have moft abominably fuppreffed and altered his works. 1 with 
his juft admirers, who will certainly join with me in condemning the 

of his critics, and all his emendators, would alfo concur with me 
in obtaining a new publication of the edition, without any criti- 
cifm or commentary whatever ; otherwife there is a ferious danger that 
gteat part of the original may be totally left, and the reft be confounded 
and corrupted by modern alterations and additions. Among other fool 
ith topics agitated by fome of Shakefpeare’s critics, they make a quef- 
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tion if ue was a Proteftant. There are many proofs that he was; and 
one line of the Bithop’s admirable prophetic fpeech, in. this play, is de- 
dfive on the point, viz. 

“ God fhall be truly known, &c.” * 

























H, The firft Part of Henry IV. 
re SHAKESPEARE’S genius tramples upon, and tranfcends at once, all the 
a rules of criticifm, and the dull folemnity of critics, in this admirable 
af va y- Too much of the original is fuppreffed. But this commendation 
f= is due to our ftage-reformers, that none of them have dared to alter a 
hi word, or to add a word, in the parts of the Henries and Palftaff. What 
h es Dryden, playing on the word, fays, of the Church of England, may be 
of | tPlied here, 
“ And lefs deform’d, becaufe rcform’d the leaft.” 
opis 
lers, The Second Part of Henry IV. 
bas Tue capital characters are preferved with amazing uniformity and va- 
om riety in this Second Part, though it pleafes not the critics, and the mil- 
and lion, fo well as che Firft. 
ms, The ftage-nianagers have taken monftrous liberties with this play, and 
ter have fupprefied whole fcenes, fome of them in the higheft tlyle of 
our Shakefpeare’s excellence. For this infamous depredation, the lovers of 
Shakefpeare can only be indemnified, by reforting to the original. For 
one example, the firft fcene may be ranked with the higheft and beft of 
Shakefpeare’s writings, yet is totally fuppreffed in this play, though at 
has been almoft wholly introduced by Colly Cibber, into different 
ef what he called his Richard the Third. 
is 





The Tempeft, a Comedy. 


‘Tuts play is one of the wonders of Shakefpeare’s genius. He flies into 
the regions of romance and imagination, and yet forms characters and 
fcenes that feem natural and credible. 







The Alchymift, a Comedy, by Ben Fobnfon. 


Tue alterations and additions in this play, were framed by Garrick, to 
make his London audience laugh ; and fo are good for nothing. 





,* After all, it feems extremely doubtfal, whether Shakefpcare was a Proteftant, or any aes 
‘le; for the chet in Hamict is a zealous Roman Catholic ‘The following fentence, in the Twellti 
Sight, may belp to cxpiain his fentiments on retigion. “ If you defy * the {pleen,' and 
b yourfelves into filtches, follow me; yond Matvolio is turned Meathen, a very renegado; 
<) & For were is no CRriftian that means to be fav’ by believing rightly, can ever believe such ime 
, | Poflible paflages ot grofsnefs.” On another patane, in the fame play, br. Jonnfon obi@rves, that, 
., Tt were much to be wished, that » in this, and fome other paflages, had sok veatyred 
* vo near profancacls.” Ina different play, he ridicules the doctrine of a future fate, 

_ Is it not abterd to think of judging of the private opinions of a dramatic writer oy thofe he puts 
into the mouths of his characters; for shefe muft ipeak as they would themicivcs have done, with. 
out @ny regard to the writcr’s own private opinions, A Jow mult {peak as a Jew, a Ciirittiaa as a 
Chriftian, and a‘Vurk asa faithful Mefulman, Bait. 

® Our Critic bas here, for over, ventured to corre’? Shakefpearc ; DESIRE.Is the commos 
Tadic, 
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